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Sense & Nonsense 
Spiny goblins 
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Fairy shrimps are asking 
Sea-urchins for a dance, but 
take a proper stance; Step, I 
say, not stumble, with spines 
all a -jumble, you won't 
stand a chance! 

S ea-urchins are the porcu 
pines of rocky shores and 
shallow seas. Their globular 
stiff limy skins bristle with spin’s 
long and short, some with 
toothed appendages equipped 
with poison glands. 

They desperately need this 
protection, for they are sluggish, 
creeping around at less than a 
snail's pace, grazing on 
everything stationary, plants like 
algae, as well as animals like sea- 
anemones and barnacles. They 
occur in great abundance, 


sometimes so dense that spines of 
neighbours are jumbled together. 
Naturally enough, they are a 
favourite target of starfish, fish 
and sea-birds. 

Deterred as they are by the lines 
of defence that sea-urchins put 
up, the predators break through 
them. The starfish have a 
protrusible gut that creeps in 
between the spines to get to the 
soft parts and digest them, while 
gulls pick sea-urchins up by 
spines and drop them on rocks 
from a height to shatter them. 

Sea-urchins are a boon to many 
smaller creatures who turn this 
spiny forest into a shelter, with 
tiny shrimps and fish dancing 
amongst them and barnacles 
settling on them. © 
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Sense & Nonsense 

Sweet and salt 
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While elvers greet 
waters sweet as a 
great treat; A grown 
up eel longs for the 
feel of salt on its keel! 

^he fishy lineage originated in 
the sea, which still harbours 
most members of the clan. A 
minority has moved into fresh 
waters where they feed, breed 
and grow up. But the Indian 
Longfin and other freshwater eels 
are special. These snake-like slip 
pery creatures spend 10 to 15 
years in rivers and lakes, eating 
and putting on weight. On reach 
ing maturity though they feel an 
urge to go back to their ancestral 


home to launch forth the new 
generation. Migrating to the sea 
they spawn and bid goodbye to 
the world. 

On growing to a decent size the 
young eels or elvers make their 
way to the coast forming huge 
swarms in estuaries. Entering 
fresh waters they move on, all the 
way to smallest streams, ponds 
and paddy fields. Under cover of 
darkness, they are not loath to 
come right out on land, slithering 
like so many slimy snakes. Indeed 
villagers suspect them of gobbling 
up young chicks. Of course, 
people hit back, eels being a 
favourite food all over the 
country. © 
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Sense & Nonsense 


Terminators? Not they! 
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Cockroaches are learning To 
relish raw wood As good 
food To chew it and savour 
And love the flavour As 
termites should! 

T ermites are sociable 
cockroaches that have 
mastered the art of 
digesting wood. They practice 
social division of labour, with 
workers, soldiers and a royal 
caste. But unlike bees and 
ants, termites believe in 
gender equity with males and 



females toiling together. The 
biologist Carl Linnaeus called 
them termites, since 
Europeans thought of them as 
terminators of wooden 
structures. But in nature, 
termites are great sustainers, 
providing much valued food 
supplies at the beginning of 
the wet season before other 
food sources have recovered 
from the dry summer. At this 
time, tens of thousands of 
winged reproductive males 
and females break out of their 
colonies to rise into air at 
once, like a column of smoke. 
These flying termites are well 
supplied with fat and proteins 
in order that they may start 
new colonies without 
having to leave the shelter of 
their chamber to forage for 
food. Of course, only a 
lucky few survive to , found 

new colonies; the rest 
provide a grand feast to 
hungry multitudes of frogs 
and lizards, birds and bats. ® 
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The big cat 


Tiger, tiger burning bright, 

To kill a cow is your right: 

But a grand beast of your might, 
Should spare us from such a plight! 


T IGERS sit majestically on top of 
nature's food chain. They symbolise 
the rich diversity of life which has 
steadily grown over three billion years 
of evolution through successive stages of 
decomposers, green plants, herbivores 
and carnivores. Tigers prey on the 
largest of land animals; they even hunt 
young elephants. Cattle, horses, even 
humans are their victims; so people 
have developed a love-hate relationship 
with this magnificent animal. All over 
rural India tiger deities 



are worshipped with the prayer that they 
should leave people and their livestock 
alone. And, of course, tigers are protected 
in a wide network of Project Tiger 
Reserves spread throughout the country. 

Illustration: Shubha Sunder 
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The crimson brigade 
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With a sword for a pod And a 
bloom blood red, 
Flamboyant stands proud Its 
trunk's buttressed! 

A s spring slips into 

summer, gardens and 
avenues all over the 
tropical world erupt into a 
crimson blaze. So do the drier 
forests of the Indian Ocean 
island of Madagascar from 
where the colourful tree, 
Gulmohar, has spread out to 
girdle the globe. Variously 
known as flamboyant, mayil 
konrai, katti-kai, Sima 


Sankesulu, or 
Alasippu, it is a 
most attractive 
medium sized tree 
with a chunky 
trunk flanked by 
an array of 
buttresses. Its 
branches arise not 
far off the ground 
to fashion a flat- 
topped m canopy 
of large, £ finely 
dissected, feather- 
shaped leaves, 
adorned for much 
of the year by long 
lasting sword-shaped pods. 
The Gulmohar is at its finest 
when the leafless tree bursts 
forth into scarlet blossoms 
with a touch of white, yellow 
and red on the hindmost 
petal. The spread of this 
beautiful tree all over the 
world in the 19th Century has 
been a part of the on-going 
process of the whole world 
coming together. As with 
everything else in this world, 
globalisation too has its pretty 
and ugly face! 

Illustration by Prema Iyer© 


The fierce 
fishing cat 



With a fishing cat , On 
M a bamboo raft? Or 


would you prefer To 
swim with her , In the 
river? 

N ATURE likes the ecological 
stage to be milling with 
actors. So the evolutionary 
play entails a continual 
turnover and proliferation of 
species individually specialised 
to play a variety of different 
ecological roles. As the 
dinosaur hunters quit the stage, 
crocodiles and monitor lizards 
moved in to take 


their place. But these cold- 
blooded reptiles were not 
versatile enough. That vaccum 
was filled by the evolution of a 
great variety of mammalian 
carnivores. The earth today 
harbours 266 species, as many 
as 57 of these occur in India. All 
of them have their own special 


way of making a living; one such 
fascinating creature is the 
fishing cat. Seals and others live 
and catch fish in water. The 
fishing cat lives in riverine 
forests and reed beds and hunts 
everything from insects and 
crabs to fish, frogs, birds, even 
small mammals. It is a fierce 
beast smaller than a panther, but 
quite capable of mauling one in a 
fight. Its speciality is to get on to 
rocks overhanging water, and 
swipe at fish with its paws as they 
swim by. 

Illustration by Prema Iyer 
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The Palghat puzzle 
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Time has come, the elephants felt To 
leave hot plains alone, To stick to the 
hills, and call Palghat A strictly no 
walk zone! 

^lephants walked out of Africa and on to the Indian sub- 
incontinent much before man did, fully 20 lakh years ago. 
Like us, they thrive under a wide variety of conditions, and 
early elephants must have had a run of the whole country. 
Today they are restricted to the more hilly wooded tracts such 
as those of the Western Ghats south of Goa. Molecules of their 
hereditary material now permit us to unravel their history. 
Such a study by Vidya of IISc has brought out a startling fact: 
elephant populations of the Nilgiris have had no genetic 
exchange with populations south of the Palghat gap for over 
two lakh years. Possibly, there was for a long time, a huge lake 
in the Palghat gap that cut off all elephant migrations. Or there 
may have been a distinct plains population that did not mix 
with the hill populations on either side of the gap. The plains 
elephants may have disappeared after Palghat was brought 
under the plough 3000 years ago. Hopefully, one of these days 
we will find out the answer to this fascinating puzzle. 

Illustration by Prema Iyer © 
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The quaint hornbill 



Once upon a Narcondam hornbill 
Looking for a thrill , Flew to the top 
of the hill y And caught a frightful 
chill. So wearing a 
cowl , He went to Dr. 

Owl, And had to 
swallow A very bitter 
pill! 






H EORNBELLS are among the 
quaintest characters of 
forests and grasslands of 
sub-Saharan Africa and 
tropical Asia. Medium-sized 
to large birds, they are notable for their 
long, curved beaks often topped with a 
casque. These enormous yet very light 
beaks enable them to pluck fruit from 
tips of slender branches while sitting 
securely on 


stronger limbs of trees. Hombills are 
famous for nesting in big tree holes with 
the female firmly ensconced inside with 
most of the opening sealed 
up. There are 50 species of 
hornbills worldwide, nine of 
them in India. The rarest and 
the most narrowly 
distributed of them is the 

Narcondam hornbill, with a 

few hundred individuals 
confined to six square kilometres of the 
forested slopes of an old volcanic hill 
rising to 700 metres that constitute all 
of this tiny island of the Andaman- 
Nicobar chain. The "doctor" in 
attendance is a bam owl. 

Illustration: Shubha Sunder 
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The tiger arthropod? 



Scorpion 

Scorpion is a beast of the spider 
ilk , 

That packs poison in its tail , in 
place of silk 

The great big lady dominates 
the male. 

And eats him up, lest he get 
stale! 

S corpions are 

the tigers of the 
arthropod world. 

Along with mites and 
spiders, millipedes 
and centipedes, crabs 
and shrimp, bugs 
and beetles they 
belong to this highly 
diversified group of animals, 
accounting for over two thirds of all 
described species. With a tough yet 
flexible external skeleton, 
arthropods are well equipped for a 
life on land. Most are small, between 


a half to one and a half centimetres 
in size. Scorpions are much larger, 
the smallest being one and a half 
centimetres and the largest 18cm. in 
length. Armed with powerful 
pincers and a venomous sting, they 
hunt down crickets and 
cockroaches, ants and grasshoppers. 
But the female of the species adds a 
rather unusual item to its diet, the 
male, who is often 

swallowed 
promptly after its 
job of fertilizing 
the eggs is over. 
102 species of 
scorpions have 
been described 
from India; so 
with just over 
2per cent of the world's landmass we 
harbour 16 per cent of the global 
scorpion diversity. 

Illustration by Shuba Sunder 
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Sense and Nonsense 


This colourful life 
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Great Orange Tip , It 
loves to sip And 
flutter by , A true 
butterfly! 

An orange-tip on a 
mussaenda 
blossom - 
what a riot of 
colours! A flowering plant and 
a butterfly are quintessential 
examples of how life has 
brought colours to earth. In 



the inanimate world, colours 
belong to the heavens where the 
tiny particles of gases, 
water and dust scattering 
the light create the azure 
blue of the sky, the reds 
and oranges of the sunset 
and the 

rainbow. These colours 
may be reflected from rivers, 
lakes and seas. But the soils 
and rocks with their coarser 
particles are of grey, black and brown 
tints, with 


occasional touches of red and ochre. 
Life first brought colour on the earth 
when it fashioned green molecules of 
chlorophyll to tap the energy of sun- 
light. 

Plants evolved coloured flowers to 
allure pollinators, while animals 
evolved wonderful tints to appeal to 
mates. That is what has covered our 
drab world with a magnificent tapes- 
try of the greens and blues, yellows 
and oranges that surround us. © 
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Tiger striped 
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Sharp is its sting And it's 
full ofVAAM; This wasp'll 
have a fling At a 
Marathon slam! 


V 


sspas are 
'ood-sized 


wasps that live in 
enormous hives 
constructed out of 
plant fibre. To warn 
all comers of their 
deadly sting, they are 
boldly striped 

— tiger fashion 

— in yellow and 
black. Hence the 
Tulu name: tiger- 
bums. The wasp 
feeds its larvae on 

smaller insects and spiders that 
it hunts on long forays that add 
up to as much as 100 kilometres 

— or two Marathons — a day. 
Japanese scientists discovered 
that the secret of this stamina 



lies in a mixture of amino acids 
that the larvae secrete as 
nourishment for the adults. This 
potion permits an animal to 
burn up its fat ahead of the 
more readily usable glycogen, 
thereby leaving 
open the option of 
drawing upon the 
latter in a pinch — 
such as a last sprint 
at the end of a 
marathon run. This 
has been developed 
as a sports beverage 
called VAAM- 
Vespa Amino Acid 
Mixture. 

Apparently it was 
this concoction that helped a 
Japanese lady, Naoko Takahashi 
win the women's Marathon gold 
medal at the last Olympics in 
Sydney. © 
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Touch me not 
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An Ashoka smiles through its 
flowers and leaves, 

With reds and yellows and a 
coppery sheen; 

Gracing the streams and 
woods of the hills, 

Pining for a playful kick 
from a queen! 

ith a verdant canopy 
adorned by bunches of 
red and yellow flowers, 
Ashoka is one of our loveliest 
trees. It has a reputation of 
bringing out its best blooms 
only when kicked by a pretty 
maiden, as Malavika did with 
such dramatic consequences 
in 


Kalidasa's famous 
play. As charming as 
Ashoka's blossoms 
are its copper hued 
tender leaves. But, 
while the reds and 
yellows of the 
flowers have 
evolved to attract 
pollinators, the 
rufous tints of the 
young foliage might 
be serving to repel 
unwelcome insect 
predators. These 
juicy leaves are a 
most tempting dish for the 
teeming insect hordes, and 
plants attempt to keep them 
at bay with a cocktail of toxic 
chemicals. But producing the 
repellents costs energy; so 
plants concentrate them in the 
most vulnerable stages. As a 
result the tender leaves are 
often far more toxic than the 
full-grown tough ones. The 
reddish colours of the new 
leaves are suspected to be a 
warning to insects that though 
they may look tempting, it 
would be prudent to leave 
them alone! © 
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Triple Jeopardy 
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Lesser Florican-Of-the 
Bustard clan , Is barely 
hanging on As best as it 
can ! 

D ay by day, our world is 
losing many of its 

feathered jewels. 

Indeed, fully ten per 
cent of India's bird 
species are today 
threatened with 
extinction. Included 
amongst them is the 
handsome Lesser 
Florican, a member of 
the Bustard family. 

Bustard means a bird that 
walks, and these birds of the 
open country prefer to use their 
long legs over their wings. They 
are birds of a good size, the 
Lesser Florican exceeding half 
a metre in height. They were 
once 


abundant in the grasslands 
over much of the Indian sub- 
continent, and early British 
chronicles record their being 
hunted in large numbers for 
the table. While the British 

hunters are long gone, 
the species is now 
being threatened by 
the rapid loss of its 
grassland habitat for 
cultivation. 

Being a large 
sized bird means that 
they require extensive 
habitat patches and 
occur in relatively low 
densities. Their size, the 
excellent taste of their flesh, 
and their preference for 
grasslands thus places them in 
triple jeopardy, rendering 
them one of our highly 
endangered species. 

Illustration by Prema Iyer © 
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Two-in-one 
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I would love to toss A 
brick lined with moss At 
my boss; But I greatly 
fear He will never endure 
The wear and tear! 



Mosses are small, rather primitive green plants. A 
mature moss represents two distinct generations. 
The lower, more prominent part with roots, stem 
and green leaves has just one set of hereditary 
elements or genes, a stage that is pretty much 
confined to the reproductive cells of higher plants 
and animals. On the other hand, the upper half 
bearing the spore capsule carries two sets of genes, 
one derived from each parent, as do the bodies of 
all higher plants and animals. In the more 
primitive sea weeds the two generations are 
independent stages that with two sets of genes 
embodying larger plants living in more turbulent 
waters, the stage with a single set of genes 
fashioning smaller plants that thrive in more 
sheltered conditions. Notably enough, the more 
advanced ferns also produce two independent 
generations, but their smaller generation with a 
single set of ,_ genes leads a much more precarious 
existence. It is such manifold permutations and 
combinations that have promoted the incredible 
diversity of life on earth. 

Illustration by Prema Iyer© 
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Sense 
Use it 


or lose it 
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"Safe, we' are safe!" Chirped 
Oakleaf 

"We are now in Schedule two!" 
"That's all very well", shot back his 
wife, 

"Better stick to camouflage too! " 

With folded wings, one may 
easily mistake it for a wrinkled 
brown leaf, but when it takes off, 
its bright blue upper wings are a 
sight for sore eyes. So this forest 
butterfly can be a prized item in a 
collector's cabinet. Over years 
such trade has been a serious 


drain on wild 
populations of 
butterflies, so 
fully 450 of them 
are now protected 
in Schedules 1 to 
4 of the Wildlife 
Protection Act. 

The Oakleafs are 
covered under 
Schedule Two, 
which imposes 
moderate levels of 
penalties for 
catching them. It 
is not entirely 
a clear how far this 

LL 

-protection works, 

2 for it leaves out 

LL 

“important root 
causes of decline such as habitat 
destruction and pesticide 
poisoning. But it does preclude 
butterfly farming, an enterprise 
with a great deal of promise for 
the tribal tracts. Properly 
organised, butterfly farming may 
indeed further the cause of 
butterfly conservation. Indeed, 
some would argue that Indians 
must now begin to pay serious 
attention to the new slogan: "Use 
it, or Lose it!" © 
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harvesters 
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How craftily doth Diacamma 
Gather the morning dew, Even 
though there be no queen To 
orchestrate the crew! 

Ants — those supreme social 
beings, have many a trick up 
their sleeve. One such, 
discovered twenty years ago on 
the campus of the Indian 
Institute of Science in 
Bangalore is the use of bird 
feathers to harvest water. The 
ant that has evolved this 
intriguing practice is called 
Diacamma, a largish grey-black 
ant that belongs to the rather 
exclusive club of queen-less 


species. All female 
Diacamma adults 
emerge with wing 

uds and can breed. 
The reigning egg- 
layer in the nest 
converts them into 
sterile workers by 

biting off the wing 
buds. Diacamma 
nest underground and pile 
bird feathers around the nest 
entrance; the large communal 
roosts of Crows on our 
campus furnishing a handy 
source of feathers, plucked 
and dropped as the birds 
preen before dozing off. With 
their web of fine filaments, 
feathers are an ideal substrate 
for condensation of the dew. 
Early mornings in the dry 
season they serve as veritable 
water fountains used not only 
by Diacamma, but other 
smaller ants that slip in to 
quench their thirst as well. 
Illustration by Prema Iyer © 
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Watery giants 
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Once upon a jelly fish 
Floating in the seas off 
Mangalore 
Thought she must see 
Bangalore 

So she sprouted a wing 
And took of with a zing , 

That watery giant of 
Mangalore! 

L ife originated in the sea 
and water remains the 
most abundant constituent 
of the bodies of most living 
creatures. But the champion 
water-lovers are jellyfish; some 
of whom are 98 per cent water. 
They are amongst the simplest of 
animals, umbrellas strung with 
long tentacles made up of just a 
few types of cells arranged in two 
layers. Some jellyfish reach 
enormous sizes; the Lion's Mane 
has an umbrella two metres in 
diameter with 150 tentacles that 
may reach a length of 40 metres. 
They hunt shrimp with the help 
of special attacking cells loaded 
with a 



poison that come in three forms - 
piercing, wrapping and sticking. 
All the attacking cells are 
equipped with a little trigger, 
which sets them off the instant it 
is touched without waiting for an 
instruction from the primitive 
nervous system. This renders 
these simple bodied watery giants 
formidable predators, sometimes 
reaching incredible densities, 
clogging surface water of the sea 
for kilometres on end.® 
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Waves of threat, ripples of love 


Water is a rug, for this bug, 
Who gets her grub And the 
mate she craves By listening 
to the waves 

I nsects and master of land, 
surpassing the diversity of 
all other groups of animals 
put together- They have even 
managed to colonise fresh 
waters, though without really 
overcoming the challenge of 
shrimps and snails. 

But insects have miserably 
failed in their bid to storm the 
marine realm. Not entirely 
though, for there is one group 
of bugs, the sea skaters, that 
proudly rides the ocean waves. 
Sea skaters are relatives of 


MADHAV GADGIL 



water striders that promenade 
on ponds and lakes, and on 
the quieter stretches of 
streams and rivers. 


Their middle and hind 
limbs are equipped with 
pedestals that possess 
extensive water repellent 
surfaces, so that their 
lightweight is supported by 
the surface tension of the 
water. 

They are exquisitely 
sensitive to all movements of 
their fluid platform, 
employing these to locate 
prey, often other insects that 
get trapped by the surface 
tension. It is but a small step 
from this for the males to 
send out waves of threat to 
warn off rivals and ripples of 
love to attract mates. 

Illustration by Prema Iyer© 
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Wear what you devour 
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How shocking , that a bunch of 
leaves, should munch on leaves! 

But it can occur, with a 
grasshopper, that deceives! 

They live amongst leaves, feed 
on them and have 
bodies that look just 
like a bunch of 
leaves. Even their 
legs have 
leaf-like 




projections. Why is it, ecologists 
are wont to wonder, that there 
are so few of these superbly 
camouflaged leaf insects amidst 
such plentitude of green leaves 
that nourish them? Why don't 
they, or their cousins the 
grasshoppers, more routinely 
multiply to levels at which they 
strip the vegetation of all its 


green foliage? The answer seems 
to lie in the variety of chemicals 
that flowering plans have evolved 
to keep the greedy insects at bay. 
These molecules disrupt the 
insect metabolism in a 
variety of ways, for 
instance, forcing the 
larvae to keep on 
growing when they 
should stop doing so 
and get on with the £ 
task of changing into 
an adult. Man, as so 
c often, takes advantage 
of this struggle, 
learning to enjoy the 
flavours of molecules 
evolved by plants to discourage 
insects; flavours such as those of 
tea and lemon grass, mint and 
thyme, curry and coriander 
leaves. 

Illustration by Prema Iyer © 
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Wedded to water 
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To leave this world so wet , . , 

To rise and shine and seek the 2lc * 
sun 

My crown of frond's all set! 


fertilise the eggs that then 
grow into adult ferns. Three 
ferns possess a number of 
innovations that go to make a 
tree: a covering resistant to 

Tree ferns are relics of an loss of water, tubes to conduct 

ancient age; close kin of water and nutrients, support 
the earliest of trees to tissue to grow tall to compete 

for light, and flat leaves to 


Iree ferns are 
relics of an 
ancient age; close 
kin of the earliest 
of trees to clothe 
the land. These 
appeared as early 
as thirty- six crore 
years ago, just 
nine crore years 
after the first tiny 
plants colonised 
the land. Indeed, 
the thallus phase 
of the ferns 
resembles these 
early land plants. 

These small flat 
thalli grow out of 
spores sperms that must 
through a film, of water 



soak up the light. But 
they still need water to 
breed, and they cannot 
branch so that their 
crowns remain straight 
and narrow. As a 
result, they are now 
confined to just a few 
| habitats, such 
g as the wet valleys of 
I the 

Western Ghats. © 
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Sense & Nonsense 
Whale of a snail 
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Laugh of a squid is colourful 
and gay , 

A?z<i nms into peal after peal, 

It is tickled quite pink when its 
ink blocks the way, 

Of a whale and makes it squeal! 

T he biggest, brightest, fastest 
animals in the sea include 
our own relatives, seals, 
whales and sharks and those of 
the lowly snails and oysters, 
squids and octopuses. While 
octopuses stick to the solid bot- 
tom, squids swim in open waters. 
The smallest of the squids are 
only a centimetre in length, but 
the biggest grow to enormous 
sizes in the middle depths of the 
oceans. The largest recorded had 


an eight- metre -long body 
topped by 14- metre- long 
tentacles. These big squids sport 
the largest eyes of any animal, 
fully 40 cm in diametre. They 
have a keen sense of smell as 
well, and big brains with giant 
nerves. Their sensory capabilities 
are matched by expressive ones, 
with shifts in moods reflected by 
waves of changing colours. 
Whales are the main enemies of 
these squids and to foil them they 
squirt clouds of black ink stored 
in a special sac. One can only 
marvel at the forces of evolution 
that have created such versatile 
giants out of relatives of slow, 
little snails. © 
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What's in a name? 
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drooping, chandelier-like 
sprays flaunt a most charming 
combination of the bright 
orange of the Flame of the 
Forest, the blood red of the 
Coral tree, and the golden 
yellow of the Indian 
Laburnum. 

Nowadays, of course, you will 
also find the chamber in 
gardens and hothouses all 
over the world. For it has been 
widely propagated following 
its first introduction to English 
botanical gardens in 1853, 
when it reportedly caused 
great excitement. 

The vine, is known to 
the locals as a pretty 
plant, but they have no 
name for it. After all a 
majority of the 
ornamentals that we 
Indians have brought 
under cultivation are 
fragrant, which this 
creeper is not. So it only 
has a rather English 
name, the Mysore 
hexacentre. But, by any 
name, or lacking one, it 
still presents a most 
gorgeous sight. © 


Do you know of a climber 
That doth bear 
Many a golden chandelier 
Thunbergia if is 
A source of bliss 
Our own mysorensis! 

A mbling through the rain 
forests of the Western 
Ghats on a cool winter 
morn, you may come across 
one of the world’s prettiest 
sights. Thunbergia mysorensis 
in full bloom. It's lovely, 
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Wheeler-dealers 
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Water fleas are 
urging rotifers to 
spin, 

But, please, make 
no din; Spin, 

I say not sputtle, 
Wheels, all a 
shuttle, 

That's the proper 
style! 

Rotifers, alias wheel 
animalcules are tiny 
creatures that abound in 
waters swimming 
around with the help of 



cilia or tiny whip- like oars 

disposed in a circular 

fashion. In motion these 

ciliary bands look like 

spinning wheels, hence the name. 

Rotifers are remarkable in that many of 

them 


genes to complement those in 
the eggs. In the queendom of 
rotifers, the females produce 
eggs with the full complement 
of genes, and the males may 
never appear on the scene. 
This is surprising for it is 
believed that while males may 
be otherwise totally useless, 
their genetic contribution 
permits continual adjustment 
to changing environments. 
Yet rotifers appear to live in 
environments as changeable 
as those of any other animals. 
So how come these wheeling 
dealing women get away 
without husbands? Nobody 
as yet has an answer. © 


have totally dispensed with 
the unfair sex. After all males 
fully share the burden of 
bringing up offspring in only 
a few species like mynas and 
wild dogs. In most others all 
they provide is 
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Whiskered giants 
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Long, flat and plump, 
this fish is no chump: 

Nothing is brisker, than 
its cat's whisker! 

L ike cats, catfish are armed 
with two or three pairs of 
long trailing whiskers, or 
barbels, that help them navigate 
close to the bottom and in turbid 
waters. They account for 150 out 
of 600 odd species of our fresh 
water fishes. Catfishes range in 
size from 15cm to over two 
metres. The scientific name of 
the largest Indian species is 
Wallago attu, after its Telugu and 
Tamil names Walaga and its 
Malay alam name Attu Vaalay. 

Called Shark Catfish in English, 
this long, wide mouthed, small 
eyed fish is an aggressive, 



voracious feeder hunting down 
all smaller fish. Normally a 
bottom dweller, it rises to the 
surface to breed in the summer. 
Unluckily for the fish, the 
courting pairs are so absorbed in 
each other that they readily fall 
prey to fishermen. This is indeed 
a godsend, for a grown up Walaga 
may yield 50kg of oil rich flesh. In 
gratitude, people offer them to 
goddess Kali. © 
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Whistling schoolboy 
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Time has come, the blue 
thrush thought 
To out-whistle the school 
boy, 

To set up a nest in right 
earnest 

My heart is full of joy. 

N icknamed the idle or 

whistling schoolboy, the 
Malabar Whistling 
Thrush has its headquarters in 
some gorge in the Peninsular 
Indian hills. There is 
something very dapper and 
neat about the bird as it hops 
and flies from boulder to 
ledge; its shiny feathers 
pressed 

close to the body and its tail moving slowly up 
and down as it spreads its fan of feathers. 
Moreover, it has a most melodious song, a 



loud rich whistle rambling 
aimlessly up and down the 
scale. 

A Magpie Robin's song 
cheers our ears but its plumage 
is unremarkable. A House 
Swift's graceful flight stirs up 
our wonder and admiration but 
it looks drab and its call is 
nothing to write home about. 

A Peacock has magnificent 
looks, but a harsh voice and a 
laboured flight. 

But a Whistling Thrush is one 
of those birds that can charm 
us in every way, with its 
looks, voice and 
movements. Indeed, its 
seems a living embodiment of all the qualities 
of vitality and fitness that one associates with 
unspoilt brooks and hills. © 
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CA n A 


Catla, the silvery carp 
Has little cause to harp 
On the hormone warp 
As a practice awfully 
sharp! 

H oney bee 
and 

budgerigar, 
buffalo and 
donkey, cattle 
and camel have 
two things in common with the 
fish catla. They all love com- 
pany and consume plant matter 
and therefore can be maintained 
at little cost under crowded con- 
ditions. That is why they have 
been husbanded by man, begin- 
ning with cattle ten thousand 
years ago. 

Catla is among the latest addi- 
tions, cultured since 1957 when 
the technique of breeding 
induced by the administration of 
reproductive hormones was per- 
fected. This large silvery fish, 
which may reach two metres in 
length, naturally breeds during 



monsoon along the flooded 
peripheries of North Indian 
rivers. When grown to a 
moderate size it is excellent to 
eat. 

Like buffaloes, cattle and don- 
keys its natural populations have 
been largely wiped out; it is how- 
ever cultured extensively all over 
India, often as a hybrid with 
other species of carps. While this 
had saved catla from possible 
extinction, it has led, sadly, to 
wholesale decimation of natural 
fish communities from many a 
lake and pond all over the 
country. © 
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Winged Godfathers 


A shiny black bird is the drongo 
Whose call is louder than a bongo , 

With its long curved tail , It twists 
without fail, 

A nd as to the fly, its good bye and go! With 
their glossy black plumage, long forked 
tails, and loud booming calls, Drongos are 
prominent members of bird communities all over 
India. They perch conspicuously on tops of trees 
or electric wires and sally after flying insects 
catching them in the air with deft turns and 
twists. Their beaks are strong enough to deal with 
an occasional lizard or small bird as well. 

Thus equipped these masters of the air have no 
fear of anybody else on wing, be it a crow, a kite, 
or a falcon. Especially when nesting they drive 
away with alacrity any marauder they suspect to 
be after their eggs or chicks. So they form 
remarkable associations with smaller, milder birds 
like Orioles and Doves who build their nests in the 
same trees. Drongos benevolently preside over 
this company ensuring the collective safety of all 
their progeny against the nest robbers. ® 
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Wolf in a sheep's clothing 
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The bug is in my hand And 
the beetle's well in tow Sugars and proteins 
grand Are all at my command, And 
Drosera's happy now! 

D roseras are remarkable 
little herbs, their leaves 
bearing numerous 
tentacles topped with glistening 
globs of a sticky fluid. Look a 
little closely, and you will see 
some of these leaves curled 
around a fly or a bug. Droseras are 
among the few hundred 
species of plants that have turned the 
tables on the tribe of insects. There are plants that defend 
themselves with leaves covered by bristles that may be stiff 
enough to pierce the bodies of insects grazing on them. Other 
plants attract insect pollinators with brightly coloured petals and 
reward them with droplets of nectar. Droseras combine these two 
arts, attracting insects with dazzling little globules that mimic 
nectar and then killing and digesting them,. This is a much 
costlier process than that of roots absorbing nutrients from the 
soil But these carnivorous plants grow in a water logged, infertile 
soils where normal plants cannot survive. They are a wonderful 
example of how living beings keep colonising newer and newer 
environments, evolving novel and often more intricate ways of 
facing up to the challenges. 

Illustration by Prema Iyer© 
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World citizen 
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The blackwinged stilt was 
covered with guilt, for 
having stepped in mud, that 
was full ojfcrud! 

Some species of birds are , 
parochial, others cosmopolitan. 
Many tropical forest birds are 
restricted in their range; the 
Nilgiri Laughing Thrush, for 
instance, is confined to the Blue 
Mountains. 

Water birds are not so finicky; 
many have broader ranges. 
Foremost among the 
cosmopolitans is the Blackwinged 
Stilt, a lanky pied black and white 
bird with a long slender bill and 
enormously long, thin reddish 
legs. These enable it to tap food 


supplies normally out of reach of 
most other wading birds, as it 
walks into deepish water almost 
to the belly. So it can haunt all 
manners of marshes freshwater 
and tidal, small village tanks and 
large irrigation reservoirs, lagoons 
and salt-pans. 

Combining this versatility with 
a wanderlust, Blackwinged Stilts 
have come to occupy an 
enormous geographical range, 
stretching over Australia and Asia, 
Europe and Africa, North and 
South America. So on any 
continent one may witness a 
flight of these snow white birds 
with pointed black wings, their 
long thin legs trailing comically 
behind. © 
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She thought she saw a ghostly 
Skeleton in a dream, 

She looked again and found it 
was 

A Glass Fish in a stream; 

To be so gay, this chap, she said, 
must be tolerant in extreme ! 

^he Glass Fish has a devilish 
look with all its bones show- 
ing through its translucent skin 
and flesh. What function this 
serves in this tiny schooling fish 
of our fresh waters is unclear. 
Perhaps, it is related to its 
propensity to live in polluted, 
pea green waters where light has 
little chance to penetrate. 

Indeed, the Glass Fish seems to 
be able to hang on in waters with 


very low levels of dissolved 
oxygen. We understand little of 
what has conferred on the Glass 
Fish this ability to withstand 
oxygen deprivation; it is possibly 
a matter of chance. Indeed, in the 
intricate drama of evolution 
being played on the theatre of the 
earth for the last three billion 
years, chance seems to have 
played an overwhelming role in 
deciding who succeeds, and who 
goes to the wall. 

So all that biologists can do is to 
speculate, as they do as to why 
we humans, rather than some 
smaller flesh-eating dinosaur, or 
a dolphin or an otter evolved into 
the first thinking animal with a 
symbolic language. © 


